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The  LAND  POLICY  CIRCULAR  is  issued  by  the  Division 
of  Land  Utilization,  Resettlement  Administration,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Division  of  Land  Economics  of  the  Bureau  of  Ag- 
ricultural Economics.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  technical  in- 
formation in  the  field  of  land  economics  to  assist  the  staff 
members  of  the  Resettlement  Administration  and  its  cooperating 
agencies  and  other  interested  groups  to  keep  in  touch  with  cur- 
rent developments  bearing  upon  their  work.  Its  pages  will  serve 
as  a  clearing  house  for  information  concerning  local,  State,  and 
Federal  land  planning  activities  and  research. 

Policies  and  programs  reported  or  described  in  this 
CIRCULAR  do  not,  unless  specifically  so  stated,  represent  the  of- 
ficial views  of  the  Resettlement  Administration  or  other  branches 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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THIS  MONTH 

We  introduce  in  this  number  of  the  CIRCULAR  a  dis- 
cussion of  one  phase  of  land  use  planning  which  has  received 
little  if  any  attention  in  these  pages  hitherto  —  the  educa- 
tional aspects  of  land  use  planning  as  exemplified  by  some  of 
the  work  undertaken  in  the  Amarillo  Regional  Office  of  the  Re- 
settlement Administration. 

Those  who  have  given  more  than  a  cursory  glance  to  the 
Report  of  the  President's  Great  Plains  Committee  will  no  doubt 
recall  a  significant  chapter  in  that  report  entitled,  "Attitudes 
of  Mind".  "Rehabilitation  of  a  great  Region",  said  the  Committee, 
"...  is  not  merely  a  problem  of  encouraging  better  farm  practices, 
and  desirable  engineering  works,  and  revision  of  such  institutions 
as  ownership  and  tenure.  It  is  also  one  of  revision  of  some  of 
the  less  obvious,  deep-seated  attitudes  of  mind". 

These  basic  concepts,  which,  although  traditionally  ac- 
cepted by  large  parts  of  the  American  public,  demand  change  in  the 
light  of  present-day  facts,  include  the  idea  "that  man  can  conquer 
nature",  that  "what  is  good  for  the  individual  is  good  for  every- 
body", that  "natural  resources  are  inexhaustible",  and  that  "land 
values  and  prices  will  continue  to  make  a  steady  rise" .  The  fact 
that  such  attitudes  of  mind  need  revision  is  but  another  means  of 
recognizing  that  what  goes  for  a  simple,  pioneer  society,  character- 
ized by  extreme  individualism,  does  not  go  for  a  well-developed, 
mature  society  in  which  all  individuals  are  mutually  interdependent, 
and  a  maximum  of  cooperative  effort  is  required. 

Revision  of  these  basic  concepts  of  land  use,  and  of 
human  progress  does  not  come  about  all  at  once .  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  launch  direct  attacks  upon  abstract  principles.  People  learn 
through  practical  demonstration,  and  through  having  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  pressure  of  adversity. 

Educating  people  to  a  realistic  insight  into  their  own 
local  land  conditions,  and  to  an  appreciation  of  the  kinds  of 
changes  necessary  at  home  is  the  way  in  which  the,  as  yet,  unfixed 
attitudes  of  the  future  can  best  be  worked  out.  One  attempt  to  do 
this  is  described  in  this  issue  in  the  article,  "Education  in  Area 
Land  Use  Planning" .  No  doubt  there  are  many  other  activities  of 
this  sort  going  on  in  many  governmental  agencies.  We  should  like 
to  hear  more  about  them. 
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NEWS  NOTES 

Summer  Courses_for 
Extension_Workers_Planned 

During  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  regular  summer 
session  this  year  (June  19  to  July  9) ,  the  Colorado  State  College, 
Ft.  Collins,  is  offering  graduate  courses  designed  primarily  for 
the  professional  improvement  of  extension  service  workers.  This 
work  is  in  addition  to  the  regular  summer  schedule.  The  courses, 
only  two  of  which  may  be  taken  for  credit,  include  the  following: 

LandJJse  (If  credits)  by  Dr.  G.S.  Wehrwein,  Professor  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  University  of  Wisconsin.  This  course  will 
consider  problems  of  land  economics  and  land  utilization  -  land  as 
related  to  population,  factors  determining  land  utilization,  sub- 
marginal  land,  conservation  of  natural  resources,  agricultural  and 
urban  land  problems,  elements  of  a  land  policy,  and  a  land  planning 
program. 

Conference  on  Land  Use  (no  credit)  by  Dr.  Wehrwein,  James 
C.  Foster,  Chief  of  Land  Use  Planning,  Resettlement  Administration, 
Amarillo,  Texas,  and  others.  This  course  is  designed  to  offer  ex- 
tension workers  an  opportunity  to  discuss  local  problems  with 
authorities  in  the  field,  and  to  discuss  methods  of  incorporating 
land  use  activities  into  county  extension  programs. 

Methods  and  Philosophy_in  Extension_Work  (If  credits)  by 
H.W.  Hochbaum  and  Miss  Mary  Rokahr,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  course  will  emphasize  problems  and  practices  in  extension  pro- 
cedure, problems  of  the  Federal  Administration,  and  needed  adjust- 
ments in  extension  programs. 

Publicity  in  Extension  Work  (If  credits)  by  Bristow  Adams, 
Professor  of  Journalism,  Cornell  University.  Application  of  the 
principles  of  journalism  to  extension  work  will  be  stressed,  as 
well  as  the  planning  and  executing  of  complete  publicity  programs 
for  extension  projects. 

Registration  must  be  completed  by  June  21.  Further  in- 
formation may  be  secured  from  Fred  C.  Jans,  Extension  Service, 
Colorado  State  College,  Ft.  Collins. 
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V.P.I,  and  University  of 
Virginia  Cooperate  in 
Graduate  Work 

In  order  that  Southern  farm  boys  may  have  an  increased 
opportunity  to  take  work  in  agricultural  economics,  the  University 
of  Virginia  and  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  have  made  plans  for 
granting  doctor's  degrees  in  agricultural  economics.  Candidates 
for  the  degree  will  obtain  the  usual  training  in  economic  theory 
and  related  subjects,  and  will  pass  the  foreign  language  require- 
ments at  the  University  of  Virginia.  Work  in  farm  management, 
marketing,  statistics,  prices,  etc.,  will  be  given  at  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  and  candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  will  spend  at 
least  part  of  their  summers  on  regular  projects  there.  While  thesis 
work  will  be  under  the  general  supervision  of  both  institutions, 
the  chairman  of  each  student's  committee  will  be  in  direct  charge. 
Five  students  are  now  actively  at  work  during  the  present,  and 
first,  year  of  the  cooperative  plan. 


Farm  Mortgage  Recordings 
Decrease 

According  to  Governor  W.I.  Myers  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, farm  mortgages  recorded  in  1936  were  a  little  less 
than  half  of  those  of  1934,  indicating  that  the  country  is  getting 
back  nearer  to  normal  operations  as  far  as  the  volume  of  farm 
mortgage  financing  is  concerned. 

In  1934  Federal  Land  Banks  and  Land  Bank  Commissioners 
were  doing  about  74  percent  of  the  farm  mortgage  business;  the  fig- 
ure for  1936  was  reduced  to  23  percent.  Commercial  banks,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  now  handling  about  23  percent  of  the  total  as 
against  6  percent  in  1934. 

The  greatest  volume  of  mortgages  recorded  currently  is 
by  individuals  -  increasing  from  12.6  in  1934  to  31.8  in  1936.  In- 
surance companies  recorded  2.6  in  1934,  and  14.4  percent  in  1936. 

Federal  Land  Banks  and  Land  Bank  Commissioners  now  hold 
about  40  percent  of  the  total  farm  mortgage  debt  on  record;  they 
held  approximately  12  percent  in  1933. 
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Oklahoma  Legislature  Approves 
Farm  Tenancy  Bill 

Since  the  submission  of  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Farm  Tenancy,  the  consideration  of 
farm  tenure  problems  in  the  several  States  has  become  more  compre- 
hensive. Several  of  the  State  Legislatures  now  in  session  have 
been  considering  bills  for  the  improvement  of  the  tenancy  system. 
The  legislature  of  Oklahoma  on  April  28,  1937  approved  a  bill  en- 
titled, "The  Landlord  and  Tenant  Relationship  Act". 

The  declared  policy  of  the  bill  is  "to  promote,  foster  and 
encourage  a  closer  relationship  and  a  better  understanding  among 
landlords  and  tenants  and  improve  the  tenant  situation  in  the  State 
of  Oklahoma".  It  is  proposed  that  an  "Oklahoma  Farm  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Relationship  Department"  be  established,  with  a  personnel 
consisting  of  a  supervisor,  four  assistant  supervisors,  a  steno- 
grapher-secretary, and  an  assistant  secretary.  The  supervisor  is 
to  be  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Act,  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Director  of  Extension  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Department  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at 
Stillwater. 

The  Department  is  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  Act  by 
making  a  careful  study  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  situation  in  the 
State,  and  by  undertaking  to  create  a  better  relationship  between 
farm  landlords  and  tenants.  The  improvement  of  landlord  and  tenant 
relationships  is  to  be  undertaken  by  inaugurating  an  educational 
program  to  convince  both  landlords  and  tenants  of  the  advantages 
to  be  obtained  by  long-term  leasing  agreements.  Assistance  will 
also  be  extended  to  landlords  and  tenants  in  preparing  equitable 
rental  contracts.  A  basis  for  the  arbitration  of  differences 
arising  between  landlords  and  tenants  will  be  worked  out,  and  meet- 
ings will  be  conducted  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  better 
understanding  between  them. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  in  accord  with  the 
general  recommendations  for  State  action  in  improving  the  tenancy 
system  made  by  the  Special  Committee  on  Farm  Tenancy. 


Pacific  Northwest  Regional 
Planning  Conference  Makes 
Recommendations 

At  the  fourth  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Con- 
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ference  at  Boise,  Idaho  April  8-10,  1937,  it  was  emphasized  that  the 
time  had  come  for  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  ■  to  act  in 
order  that  they  could  get  the  full  use  of  and  could  protect  their 
resources  in  water  and  land.  As  a  result,  several  recommendations 
concerning  the  better  utilization  of  land  and  water  resources  were 
made, 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  land  —  land  settle- 
ment, land  classification,  population,  taxation,  and  agriculture  — 
it  was  noted  that  migration  of  farm  population  from  the  drought 
areas  of  the  Great  Plains  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  been  going 
on  for  several  years,  and  will  probably  continue,  forcing  upon  the 
Northwest  States  serious  problems.  To  meet  these  problems,  it  was 
recommended  that  qualified  Federal  agencies  cooperate  with  other 
public  and  private  agencies  in  setting  up  a  program  of  long  term 
significance  —  to  make  more  good  land  available  for  agriculture 
through  clearing,  irrigation,  drainage,  etc.,  or  by  subdividing 
large  holdings;  that  investigation  of  the  economic  feasibility  of 
land  reclamation  projects  be  encouraged;  that  all  agencies  cooper- 
ate in  classifying  land  for  settlement;  that  government  purchase  of 
submarginal  agricultural  land  be  continued;  that  taxation  should  in- 
fluence land  use  to  only  a  minimum  degree;  that  in  planning  the 
use  of  the  land  now  or  to  be  occupied,  values  created  by  planning 
should  not  go  to  speculators  in  a  detrimental  manner;  that  inherent 
social  assets  (such  as  industry,  independence,  etc.)  should  be  con- 
served; that  suitable  individuals  of  carefully  selected  age  groups 
should  be  chosen  for  settlement;  and  that  the  cultural  pace  should 
be  governed  by  natural  conditions  and  developments  of  rural  areas. 

Soil  conservation  is  looked  upon  as  an  essential  part  of 
a  long-time  plan,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  worthwhile  results,  it 
was  recommended  that  all  agencies  support  and  work  together  on  a 
program  designed  to  conserve  soil  resources,  and  that  factual  data 
on  soil  erosion  be  published  periodically  so  that  proper  action 
might  be  taken  to  correct  such  condition. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  is  dependent  upon  its  timber  re- 
sources. To  conserve  them  it  was  recommended  that  an  intensive 
public  educational  program  be  undertaken  to  disseminate  information 
on  their  future.  Careful  attention  to  livestock  range  management 
is  necessary.  Wildlife  was  considered  an  important  recreational 
and  economic  element  of  land  resources,  and  proper  planning  for 
its  protection  was  urged. 

Specific  recommendations  in  regard  to  water  resources 
planning  were  also  made.   The  conference  members  concurred  in 
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the  plan  for  appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate  and  recom- 
mend to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  extent  to  which  irrigation 
works  construction  charges  due  in  1937  should  be  deferred;  urged 
the  continuation  of  the  policy  of  reclaiming  arid  and  semi-arid 
lands;  and  urged  that  provision  be  made  for  supplying  supple- 
mental water  for  lands  now  inadequately  irrigated. 
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COOPERATIVE  WESTERN  RANGE  SURVEY 

By 

Rex  E.  Willard 


Cooperative  action  on  the  part  of  five  agencies  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  assembling,  analysis, 
and  interpretation  of  surveys  which  have  been  made  concerning 
the  carrying  capacity  and  related  subjects  of  western  range  lands, 
is  provided  for  by  a  cooperative  memorandum  of  understanding  re- 
cently approved  in  Washington  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration, U.S.  Forest  Service,  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
Land  Utilization  Division  of  the  Resettlement  Administration,  and 
the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations. 

The  understanding  provides  also  for  cooperative  effort 
in  the  conduct  of  surveys  of  this  character  which  may  be  conducted 
by  these  agencies  during  the  coming  season.  The  Forest  Service 
was  designated  as  the  directing  agency  for  the  conduct  of  the  work. 

As  a  first  step  in  the  operation  of  this  joint  effort, 
a  conference  was  held  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  April  21-24,  1937, 
attended  by  various  representatives  upon  the  invitation  of  Under- 
Secretary  M.L.  Wilson.  In  addition  to  the  cooperating  agencies 
listed  above,  other  Federal  agencies  interested  in  Western  grazing 
problems  were  represented,  including  the  Division  of  Grazing  and 
the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  of  17  Western  States. 
Dr.  James  T.  Jardine  acted  as  Chairman  of  this  conference.  Ap- 
proximately 150  people  representing  the  public  agencies  and  western 
livestock  interests  attended  the  conference. 

The  purpose  of  this  session  was  to  acquaint  the  various 
agencies  with  the  proposed  program,  and  if  possible  work  out  ways 
and  means  by  which  western  range  survey  work  could  be  conducted  on 
a  cooperative  basis.  After  consideration,  two  major  committees 
were  set  up,  the  first  of  which  gave  consideration  to  standards 
of  range  survey  work,  types  of  material  to  be  included  in  the  sur- 
veys, and  methods  of  conducting  surveys  in  the  future.  The  second 
committee  gave  consideration  to  the  procedure  for  assembling, 
checking,  analyzing,  and  making  recommendations  concerning  work 
which  has  already  been  done  by  the  interested  agencies.  Group 
committees  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  various  agencies 
in  the  areas  covered  by  the  respective  regions  of  the  Forest  Exper- 
iment Stations  were  established  also  for  the  purpose  of  working  out 
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local  details  as  to  cooperative  efforts,  including  the  financing 
of  cooperative  activities. 

The  two  major  committees  brought  in  reports  which  were 
unanimously  adopted,  and  the  smaller  group  committees  continued 
work  developing  local  cooperative  arrangements.  Each  agency  repre- 
sented exhibited  every  desire  to  cooperate  in  the  joint  effort  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent.  The  advantage  of  greater  uniformity 
in  the  conduct  of  the  work  was  recognized,  and  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  joint  recommendations  which  result  from  the  survey 
work  were  felt  to  be  considerable.  It  is  believed  that  joint  recom- 
mendations will  apply  to  some  200  million  acres  of  western  range 
land  as  a  result  of  past  surveys  and  new  work  to  be  undertaken  dur- 
ing the  current  year. 

Chief  among  the  recommendations  approved  by  the  confer- 
ence was  that  relating  to  two  recognized  methods  of  range  survey. 
Both  the  "reconnaissance"  method  and  the  "square  foot  density" 
(or  point  observation  plot)  method  were  accepted  as  standard  pro- 
cedure when  adequately  carried  out.  The  end  product  —  determin- 
ation of  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  range  —  is  essentially  the 
same  by  either  method  when  used  for  the  same  area.  Certain  sta- 
tistical computations  are  possible  by  the  "square  foot  density" 
method,  which  are  not  possible  by  the  "reconnaissance"  method.  More 
experienced  men  are  required  for  field  work  under  the  reconnais- 
sance procedure. 

Further  recommendations  adopted  by  the  conference  discus- 
sed details  of  these  two  methods  of  range  survey.  Copies  of  the 
full  recommendations  may  be  secured  from  any  U.S.  Forest  Experiment 
Station  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Considerable  gratification  was  expressed  by  representa- 
tives of  the  States  that  the  agencies  in  Washington  had  got  together 
on  a  concerted  program  in  a  field  of  activity  in  which  each  is  vi- 
tally concerned.  The  proposed  cooperative  effort  does  not  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  the  conduct  of  range  survey  work  of  any  agency, 
but  by  agreement,  the  joint  effort  standardizes  these  activities. 
Recommendations  which  are  jointly  made  may  be  applied  to  the  respec- 
tive programs  of  various  agencies  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  each  agency. 


Rex  E.  Willard  is  in  charge  of  the  Land  Programs  Unit, 
Land  Utilization  Division,  Resettlement  Administration,  Washington, 
D.C. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  WILDLIFE 

AREAS  PROGRESSING  IN  REGION  VII 

The  development  of  226,000  acres  of  land  in  14  land 
utilization  projects  in  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Nebraska 
is  directed  toward  increasing  and  preserving  wildlife  in  the  area, 
according  to  C.A.  Ward,  Regional  Director  of  the  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  these  wildlife  sanctuaries  to 
provide  ideal  conditions  for  propagation  and  conservation  of  native 
birds  and  animals.  The  program  of  the  Land  Utilization  Division, 
which  is  cooperating  closely  with  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey 
and  other  Federal  and  local  agencies  in  all  phases,  includes  resto- 
ration of  native  tree,  shrub  and  grass  cover  in  the  area,  and  the 
maintenance  of  an  adequate  water  supply. 

In  South  Dakota,  approximately  42,000  acres  are  being  de- 
veloped in  Dewey,  Sully,  Bennett,  Charles  Mix,  Day  and  Brown  coun- 
ties. In  North  Dakota  114,000  acres  are  located  in  the  counties  of 
Foster,  Stutman,  Des  Lacs,  Burke,  Ward,  Lostwood  Lakes,  Mountrail, 
Lower  and  Upper  Souris,  Bottineau,  McHenry,  and  Renville.  In  Ne- 
braska, about  70,000  acres  being  developed  lie  in  Garden  and 
Cherry  counties,  where  some  projects  are  additions  to  existing  game 
refuges. 
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ECONOMY  OF  LARGEST  COTTON 
PLANTATION  IN  UNITED  STATES 
DESCRIBED 

Of  general  interest,  in  view  of  current  discussion  of 
farm  tenancy  problems,  is  FORTUNE'S  1/  description  of  the  economy 
of  the  largest  cotton  plantation  in  the  United  States,  and  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  world.  Owned  by  British  capital,  this  enter- 
prise, known  as  the  Delta  and  Pine  Land  Company,  operates  38,000 
acres  of  rich  Mississippi  Delta  cotton  land  in  Bolivar  County, 
Mississippi.  The  management  is  American,  under  President  Oscar 
Johnston,  well  known  for  his  successful  handling  of  the  New  Deal 
cotton  pool. 


1/  "Biggest  Cotton  Plantation".  FORTUNE.  XV  (3).  March  1937. 
(Chicago,  Illinois) . 
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The  11,700  acres  planted  to  cotton  are  cultivated  by 
1,000  negro  sharecropper  families  (approximately  3,300  working 
hands),  using  1,000  mules,  and  supervised  by  twelve  unit  man- 
agers. Last  year,  the  Delta  and  Pine  Land  Company  raised  638 
pounds  per  acre,  a  15,000  bale  total,  of  premium  grade  lint  cotton, 
which  sold  at  the  favorable  price  of  13.25  cents  per  pound.  In 
addition,  a  high  yield  of  cottonseed  brought  a  substantial  price. 

The  relative  financial  success  of  the  enterprise  is  in- 
dicated as  dating  from  1927  when  Mr.  Johnston  assumed  management. 
For  the  fifteen  years  between  1912  and  1927,  the  British  owners 
put  S3, 000, 000  back  into  the  plantation  over  and  above  the  $4,500, 
000  original  investment.  A  dividend  was  realized  in  only  one  year, 
a  series  of  floods,  weevil  damage,  and  the  fall  in  cotton  prices  in 
1920  contributing  to  the  poor  record.  Since  1927,  Mr.  Johnston  has 
shown  six  years  of  profit,  only  three  years  of  loss. 

The  present  Delta  and  Pine  Land  Company  had  its  origins 
in  the  search  by  the  Fine  Cotton  Spinners'  and  Doublers'  Asso- 
ciation Ltd.  of  Manchester,  England,  for  a  supply  of  long-staple 
cotton  to  replace  an  anticipated  shortage  from  Egyptian  sources. 
The  bulk  of  present  acreage  was  acquired  in  1911,  The  organization 
is  the  result  of  the  merger  in  1919  of  two  landholding  companies 
and  an  operating  company,  The  charter  of  a  company  organized  in 
1886  as  a  land  speculation  venture  (The  Delta  and  Pine  Land  Com- 
pany) was  purchased  in  order  that  a  Mississippi  law  prohibiting 
the  holding  of  more  than  10,000  acres  by  an  agricultural  enter- 
prise might  be  circumvented.  This  law  did  not  apply  to  cor- 
porations chartered  between  1886  and  1889,  under  rulings  by  the 
State  Supreme  Court. 

The  article  describes,  in  some  detail,  the  agricultural 
operations  conducted,  the  practices  in  labor  management,  the  com- 
pany store  and  fiscal  arrangements  of  the  "furnish"  system,  cropper 
living  conditions,  and  the  research  in  development  of  premium  grade 
cotton.  In  the  interest  of  efficient  production  and  control  of 
workstock  and  tools,  all  croppers  have  been  placed  on  the  "halves" 
basis,  supplying  labor  only.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  the  cropper 
is  paid  for  half  the  crop,  less  credit  extended,  and  half  the  cost 
of  fertilizer  and  insect  control. 

In  the  discussion  of  marketing  arrangements,  an  interest- 
ing point  is  the  fact  that  the  British  owners  do  not  take  any  of 
the  cotton  grown.  Soon  after  acquisition,  it  was  found  that  late- 
maturing  long-staple  cotton  could  not  be  grown  successfully  be- 
cause of  weevil  damage. 
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The  following  appraisal  is  made  of  the  company's  pol- 
icies: "It  is  probable  that  at  Delta  and  Pine  yon  see  sharecrop- 
ping  at  its  best,  or  say,  v/here  it  is  least  objectionable".  The 
unusually  low  rate  of  labor  turnover  is  cited  as  one  evidence  of 
satisfaction  and  fair  administration  of  contracts.  Such  exploit- 
ative abuses  as  overcharging  at  stores,  manipulation  of  accounts 
at  season-end,  and  ousting  of  cropper  families  under  A. A. A.  acreage 
reductions  are  absent.  Relatively  good  housing  and  living  condi- 
tions, cropper  gardens,  and  the  canny  humaneness  of  medical  exam- 
ination and  treatment  are  also  described. 

In  view  of  current  discussion  of  solutions  for  problems 
of  the  cotton  sharecropping  system,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Johnston  is 
significant.  Although  he  is  reported  as  placing  greatest  faith  in 
this  type  of  large  corporate  enterprise  under  efficient  management 
as  likely  to  yield  the  best  practical  results  for  the  cotton  indus- 
try and  cotton  labor,  he  has  expressed  a  desire  to  have  a  cooper- 
ative experiment  tried  on  a  small  portion  of  the  Company's  property. 
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HOUSE  AGRICULTURE  COMMITTEE 
REPORTS  OUT  FARM  SECURITY  BILL 

After  several  weeks  of  hearings  on  a  similar  bill  intro- 
duced earlier  in  the  year,  Congressman  Marvin  Jones  of  Texas, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  introduced  into  Con- 
gress on  April  8  a  bill  to  be  known  as  the  "Farm  Security  Act 
of  1937".  The  general  purpose  of  this  bill,  as  reported  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  on  April  13,  1/  is  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote the  ownership  and  security  of  farm  homes,  to  rehabilitate 
distressed  farmers,  and  to  develop  a  land  conservation  and  util- 
ization program.  It  is,  therefore,  divided  into  four  titles,  the 
first  three  of  which  deal  with  these  three  objectives  respectively, 
and  the  last  of  which  sets  up  the  administrative  machinery  for 
carrying  out  the  objectives  of  the  other  titles.  It  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  farm  home  ownership,  rehabilitation,  and  submarginal 
land  purchase  programs  provided  for  in  this  bill  will  be  discussed 
in  their  respective  order. 


1/  See  H.R.  6240  and  Report  No.  586,  75th  Congress,  1st  Session, 
House  of  Representatives. 
J 
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Title  I 

Farm  Home  Ownership  Loans 

The  sum  of  $50,000,000  annually  for  the  next  five  years 
is  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  making  loans  to  enable  farm 
tenants,  farm  laborers,  sharecroppers,  and  other  citizens,  whose 
major  income  has  recently  been  from  farming,  to  acquire  farms  of 
their  own.  Each  year  the  appropriation  is  to  be  distributed 
equitably  among  the  States  and  territories  on  the  basis  of  farm 
population  and  prevalence  of  tenancy.  In  making  these  loans, 
preference  is  to  be  given  to  married  persons  or  to  those  with 
dependents,  and  to  those  who  can  make  a  down  payment,  or  who  own 
the  necessary  livestock  and  farm  implements.  Farms  on  which  loans 
are  made  must  be  large  enough  to  constitute  an  efficient  farm-man- 
agement unit  and  to  make  possible  successful  farming  of  the  kind 
the  Secretary  deems  should  be  carried  on  in  the  locality. 

Anyone  who  desires  to  receive  a  farm  home  ownership  loan 
must  apply  to  the  county  committee  which  will  be  set  up  in  each 
county.  If  the  committee  finds  that  the  applicant  is  eligible,  and 
that  his  character,  ability,  and  experience  are  such  that  he  will 
likely  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  it  then  examines  and 
appraises  the  farm;  if  satisfactory,  it  certifies  these  facts, 
together  with  the  reasonable  value  of  the  farm,  to  the  Secretary. 
When  this  has  been  done,  and  only  in  such  cases,  the  Secretary  may 
make  a  loan  to  the  applicant  in  an  amount  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  farm,  but  not  in  excess  of  the  value  certified  by  the 
committee. 

Loans  are  to  be  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  or  deed  of 
trust  on  the  property.  The  loans  are  to  be  amortized  within  thirty 
years,  with  interest  at  three  percent,  and  the  borrower  may  prepay 
any  part  of  the  loan  before  it  is  due.  The  borrower  must  pay  taxes 
and  insurance.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  prescribe  covenants 
in  the  mortgage  or  other  loan  instruments  which  will  assure  the 
conservation  of  the  soil  and  the  maintenance  of  the  property  in 
good  repair.  Upon  an  assignment  of  the  farm  or  a  transfer  of  any 
interest  therein  without  the  Secretary's  consent,  the  Secretary  may 
declare  the  unpaid  balance  due  and  payable. 

Title  II 
Rehabilitation  Loans 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  three-percent,  five- 
year  loans  to  enable  eligible  individuals  to  purchase  farm  equip- 
ment and  supplies,  to  refinance  indebtedness,  and  to  pay  for  family 
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subsistence.  Loans  are  to  be  made  only  to  those  who  cannot  ob- 
tain satisfactory  credit  from  Federally  incorporated  lending  in- 
stitutions, and  are  to  be  secured  by  a  chattel  mortgage,  a  lien  on 
crops,  an  assignment  of  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  agricultural 
products,  or  by  any  one  of  these  means. 

The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  assist,  without 
charge,  in  the  voluntary  adjustment  of  debts  between  farm  debtors 
and  creditors,  and  he  may  pay  any  portion  of  the  expenses  of  State 
or  local  committees  engaged  in  debt  adjustment. 

For  these  purposes,  the  sum  of  $75,000,000  is  appropria- 
ted for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years,  supplemented  in  1937-38 
by  unexpended  balances  from  the  President's  allotment  for  rehab- 
ilitation loans,  and  in  both  years  by  any  additional  funds  which 
the  President  sees  fit  to  allot  from  relief  or  work  relief  funds. 

Title  III 

Retirement  of  Submarginal  Land 

There  would  also  be  appropriated  $10,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1938,  and  $20,000,000  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding 
years,  to  acquire,  develop,  and  administer  lands  submarginal  for 
agricultural  purposes.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram of  land  conservation  and  utilization,  carrying  on  the  neces- 
sary research  which  this  requires,  and  he  may  cooperate  with  other 
public  agencies  in  such  a  program. 

The  land  acquired  under  this  program  may  be  sold,  leased, 
exchanged,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  but  except  for  leasing,  this 
may  be  done  only  to  public  agencies  for  public  purposes.  Twenty- 
five  percent  of  the  net  revenues  from  the  lands,  except  from  sale, 
are  to  be  distributed  for  road  or  school  purposes  to  the  counties 
in  which  the  lands  are  located. 

Title  IV 

General  Provisions 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the 
Secretary  is  directed  to  establish  a  Farm  Security  Administration 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  to  appoint  necessary  em- 
ployees without  regard  to  civil  service  rules.  No  person,  however, 
may  be  appointed  to  serve  in  a  State  or  territory  unless  he  has 
lived  there  for  one  year  prior  to  his  appointment.  Other  neces- 
sary powers  to  make  contracts,  purchase  supplies,  and  the  like,  are 
also  granted  to  the  Secretary. 
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For  the  purpose  of  passing  on  applications  for  farm 
home  ownership  loans,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  three  resident  farmers  in  each  county  where  loans 
are  to  be  made.  Each  member  is  allowed  necessary  travel  and 
subsistence  expense  and  $3  a  day  while  engaged  in  duties  under 
the  Act,  but  a  member  may  not  receive  compensation  for  more  than 
five  days  during  any  month.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee is  to  meet  once  a  month,  and  that  two  members  constitute  a 
quorum,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  prescribe  rules  governing 
committee  procedure,  and  to  impose  additional  duties  upon  it. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized,  out  of  unexpended  balances, 
to  complete  and  to  administer  resettlement,  rural  rehabilitation, 
and  land  development  and  land  utilization  projects  of  the  Reset- 
tlement Administration  for  which  funds  have  been  allotted  by  the 
President.  He  may  conduct  whatever  research  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  act,  and  may  publish  pertinent  information.  He  may  also 
provide  for  the  repayment  of  loans  in  variable  installments  based 
on  annual  production. 

Commenting  on  the  basic  purposes  of  the  program  embod- 
ied in  the  Bill,  the  majority  opinion  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  says: 

"The  bill  proposes  ...  to  check  the  tendency  of  land- 
holders to  become  tenants,  tenants  to  become  laborers,  and  la- 
borers to  become  objects  of  charity.  It  proposes,  too,  to  start 
each  of  these  groups  up  the  ladder  into  the  next  level,  and  fin- 
ally into  a  status  of  unencumbered  landholders. 

"The  bill  is  the  outgrowth  of  extensive  hearings  on  the 
matters  with  which  it  deals  . . .  Every  interested  group  was  heard. 
. . .Protracted  executive  sessions  were  held  at  which  the  principles 
and  details  of  the  proposed  legislation  were  worked  out." 

Two  minority  opinions  are  included  in  the  Report  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  The  first,  signed  by  Congressman 
Bierman  of  Iowa,  comments  on  Title  I  of  the  Bill  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Title  1  of  H.R.  6240  is  lacking  in  two  respects:  (1)  It 
contains  no  provision  for  the  supervision  of  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  act  for  a  trial  period,  and  (2)  it  permits  the  beneficiary 
of  this  tremendously  generous  treatment  to  alienate  his  farm 
at  any  time  that  the  rise  in  price  of  land  makes  it  desirable  from 
a  financial  standpoint. 
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"The  beneficiaries  of  this  title  are  going  to  come  from 
two  classes:  (1)  Those  who  never  owned  a  farm,  and  (2)  those  who, 
having  owned  a  farm,  have  lost  it.  We  submit  that  it  is  reason- 
able that  both  of  these  classes  must  have  the  aid  of  some  kind  of 
expert  supervision  if  we  are  to  expect  that  they  are  to  succeed  in 
paying  for  their  purchases. 

"The  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  purpose 
of  expending  one-quarter  billion  dollars  is  to  make  owner-operators 
of  farmers.  Unless  there  is  a  time  limit  during  which  a  beneficiary 
of  the  title  cannot  sell  his  farm,  we  are  not  making  owner-opera- 
tors, we  are  making  land  speculators." 

The  second  minority  opinion  on  H.R.  6240,  signed  by 
Congressmen  Andresen,  Hope,  Kinzer,  Boileau,  Tobey,  Lord,  and  Hoff- 
man, criticized  the  failure  of  the  bill  to  insist  upon  civil  ser- 
vice regulations  for  employees  of  the  proposed  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration, saying  in  part: 

"No  one  can  claim  that  any  'emergency'  now  exists  which 
would  require  that  those  appointed  to  administer  this  act  should  be 
outside  of  the  civil  service.  We  suggest  ...  the  elimination  of 
the  provision  of  section  41  (a)  (1)  which  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  appoint  the  necessary  officers  and  employees  'without 
regard  to  the  civil-service  laws  and  regulations.'" 

Copies  of  the  Bill  and  Report  may  be  obtained  from  your 
Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress. 
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NEW  SETTLERS  GUIDED  TO 
GOOD  AGRICULTURAL  AREAS 
IN  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


Many  prospective  settlers  coming  into  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton and  Idaho  from  areas  damaged  by  drought,  grasshoppers  and 
dust  have,  in  spite  of  efforts  to  guide  settlement  to  productive 
farm  land,  invested  their  savings  in  farms  which  cannot  produce 
a  living,  according  to  Resettlement  Administration  officials. 

These  new  farmers  are  applying  for  rehabilitation  loans 
to  get  under  way.  Field  men  report  numerous  instances  of  new- 
comers taking  up  land  which  is  well  known  locally  to  result  in 
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failure.  Others  are  attempting  to  clear  land  which  has  only  a 
slight  probability  of  being  good  after  expensive  clearing  oper- 
ations have  been  completed. 

Public  and  private  agencies,  knowing  the  tax  burden 
which  such  unwise  settlement  will  put  upon  entire  counties,  are 
endeavoring  to  discourage  settlement  on  unproductive  land,  and 
to  direct  it  to  profitable,  good  land  areas  where  their  settle- 
ment will  prove  to  be  an  asset,  and  will  contribute  to  the  sound 
development  of  the  county. 

"We  must  all  face  the  fact  that  even  our  best  agricul- 
tural counties  have  certain  areas  of  unproductive  land",  the 
Oregon  officals  say,  "and  we  must  not  let  our  county  pride  up- 
hold the  pretense  that  every  acre  of  land  within  the  county  bor- 
ders is  excellent  land.  Instead  of  regarding  new  settlement  as 
a  forward  step,  we  must  discriminate  between  wise  and  unwise 
settlement,  and  realize  that  the  latter  type  of  settlement  is  a 
step  backward,  away  from  our  county  goals." 

The  Regional  Office  at  Portland  has  issued  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  "Suggestions  to  Prospective  Settlers",  and  is  making 
detailed  land  studies  in  many  areas  to  guide  settlers  to  good 
areas  and  away  from  areas  not  suited  to  agriculture. 
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EDUCATION  IN  AREA  LAND  USE  PLANNING 

A  Resume  of  Some  Educational  Activities  in  the  Regional 
Resettlement  Administration  at  Amarillo,  Texas 

By 

John  Dreier 

Democracy  demands  that  important  changes  in  the  rules 
of  life  and  work  be  made  only  with  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
There  are  few  programs  of  social  action  today  which  affect  more 
directly  the  life  and  work  of  individuals  than  do  the  programs 
for  changes  in  land  use  in  the  stricken  agricultural  regions  of 
the  United  States.  Changes  in  local  government,  changes  in  the 
size  of  farms,  changes  in  cropping  practices,  and  often  changes 
in  place  of  residence  are  required  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
objectives  of  careful  land  use  planning. 
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Consequently,  under  our  democratic  system,  there  are 
few  fields  of  public  action  in  which  public  education  is  more 
necessary.  Those  whose  present  ways  of  life  and  work  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  undesirable  forms  of  land  use,  must  be  able  to 
understand  the  need  for  change,  and  be  willing  to  enter  into  a 
cooperative  program  with  governmental  agencies  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  objectives  which  a  majority  of  the  citizens  considers 
desirable. 

The  importance  of  this  education  of  the  public  has  been 
fully  recognized  by  those  responsible  for  the  land  use  planning 
work  in  Region  XII  of  the  Resettlement  Administration  at  Amarillo, 
Texas.  In  the  course  of  the  past  year,  they  have  worked  out  a 
procedure  for  the  development  of  county  land  use  planning  programs 
in  which  educational  work  has  had  an  integral  part. 

Certain  advantages  not  often  duplicated  elsewhere  have 
facilitated  the  progress  of  educational  work  in  Region  XII.  In 
the  first  place,  the  area  in  which  the  land  use  planning  work  is 
being  concentrated,  comprising  western  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas, 
and  southeastern  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  is  marked  by  similar 
interests  and  problems.  The  population  is  rural;  the  land  is  prac- 
tically all  rolling  high  plains  country;  and  the  people  living  on 
it  derive  their  living  primarily  from  dry-farming  and  cattle  pro- 
duction.  There  is  only  a  small  amount  of  irrigated  agriculture. 

The  fact  that  these  conditions  prevailed  throughout  the 
region  under  consideration  has  meant  that  land  use  planning  could 
follow  rather  uniform  lines  in  every  county,  however  different  the 
local  variations  may  have  been  within  these  general  outlines.  Com- 
plications in  land  needs  differ  here  from  such  areas  as  certain 
more  thickly  settled  and  intensively  used  areas  in  the  East,  Fur- 
thermore, the  Regional  Office  at  Amarillo,  being  set  up  only  in 
1936,  was  able  to  profit  by  the  experience  gained  elsewhere.  Its 
educational  program  was  initiated  as  the  start  of  the  whole  program 
of  long  term  adjustment,  and  did  not  have  to  try  to  catch  up  with 
programs  already  begun  to  the  extent  that  was  necessary  in  other 
regions.  As  compared  with  conditions  in  other  parts  of  the  Plains, 
where  previous  policies  expressed  by  various  governmental  officials 
had  in  some  cases  been  widely  misunderstood,  there  v/ere  relatively 
few  prejudices  to  be  overcome  in  Region  XII. 

To  be  sure,  there  was  the  attitude  of  the  blind  local 
booster  who  admits  of  no  problems,  and  derides  any  attempt  to  make 
permanent  changes  in  land  use.  But  if  there  were  no  such  inertia 
to  overcome,  there  v/ould  be  little  need  for  education. 
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Educational  work  in  Region  XII  was,  therefore,  undertaken 
as  one  of  the  first  steps  in  securing  land  use  adjustments.  Plans 
for  change  in  methods  of  land  use  in  a  given  county  were  not  first 
completed,  and  then  explained  to  county  residents.  The  reverse  was 
the  case.  Local  problems  were  discussed  with  local  people,  and 
their  suggestions  for  improvement  and  change  weighed  The  outcome 
was  a  series  of  policies  and  suggested  programs  which  represent  the 
joint  work  of  technical  personnel  and  the  practical  land  operators 
of  the  county s 

In  general  there  are  three  major  objectives  which  the 
educational  aspects  of  the  work  involve.  First  is  the  development 
of  a  public  understanding  of  local  problems  and  a  public  support  of 
mutually  agreed  upon  changes  in  land  use.  The  second  is  a  checking 
of  the  ideas  of  land  use  planners  against  the  practical  viewpoint  of 
men  who  operate  the  land,  which  ideas  would  be  required  to  make  cer- 
tain changes  in  their  methods  of  work.  Third  is  the  coordination  of 
various  public  action  agencies  by  bringing  their  programs  all  down 
to  the  level  of  practical  application  in  one  county,  where  their 
relationship  to  each  other  becomes  more  clear. 

Several  counties  where  land  problems  have  been  most 
serious  have  been  utilized  as  testing  grounds  for  this  educational 
process.  But  to  attempt  to  report  on  all  of  them  would  involve 
great  repetition,  inasmuch  as  the  procedure  followed  parallel  lines. 
In  Baca  County,  Colorado,  this  work  has  gone  furthest,  and  therefore 
the  process  of  educational  development  in  county  land  use  planning 
for  the  Region  as  a  whole  can  best  be  described  by  a  survey  of  what 
was  done  in  that  County. 

Baca  County  is  the  extreme  southeastern  county  in  Colo- 
rado. It  has  suffered  tremendously  during  times  of  drought,  and 
its  dust  storms  have  recently  earned  it  a  not  entirely  favorable 
nation-wide  reputation.  Perhaps  the  very  extremity  of  conditions 
there  had  brought  the  local  population  to  a  more  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  necessary  changes  in  land  use.  Certainly  con- 
ditions were  such  as  to  demand  immediate  attention  when  the  land 
use  planning  work  of  Region  XII  got  under  way. 

The  first  step  on  the  part  of  the  Regional  staff  was  to 
assemble  the  facts  concerning  land  use,  and  to  put  them  in  a  phys- 
ical form  which  would  make  their  presentation  to  county  leaders 
easy.  This  material  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  large  colored 
maps  illustrating  land  use,  land  types,  kinds  of  operating  units, 
tax  delinquency,  and  other  primary  information.  Much  of  the  needed 
information  was  obtained  from  other  agencies,  both  State  and 
Federal . 
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A  county  planning  meeting  was  then  called  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  County  Extension  Agent.  Three  agencies  were  rep- 
resented; the  State  Extension  Service,  the  Soil  Conservation  Ser- 
vice, and  the  Resettlement  Land  Use  Planning  Section,  all  of  which 
cooperated  throughout  this  program.  A  large  number  of  land  opera- 
tors from  various  portions  of  the  County  attended  this  first  meet- 
ing in  November  1936. 

Facts  concerning  land  problems  in  the  County  were  first 
presented  to  the  meeting  by  the  land  use  planning  men  and  others. 
The  maps  and  charts  referred  to  above  were  utilized  to  make  the  sit- 
uation more  clear  to  the  audience.  It  was  pointed  out  first  that 
only  54.7  percent  of  the  land  resources  of  Baca  County  were  at  that 
time  in  any  organized  use.  This  was  in  part  due  to  a  tremendous 
abandonment  of  farms  which  had  gone  on  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years.  At  the  same  time,  Federal  grants  and  subsidies,  including 
emergency  loans,  in  the  County  had  in  three  years  amounted  to 
$4,102,000.  Obviously,  this  situation  could  not  continue  forever, 
and  county  residents  could  best  judge  for  themselves  what  would 
happen  if  conditions  remained  the  same,  and  Federal  subsidies  were 
discontinued. 

Land  classification  figures  were  then  presented,  showing 
the  different  land  types,  and  the  different  ratings  given  them. 
Land  ownership  figures  were  given.  Particular  attention  was  paid 
to  the  extent  of  absentee  ownership  and  of  "suitcase"  farmers,  and 
their  relation  to  wind  erosion  conditions.  Figures  on  tenure  were 
discussed,  and  the  problem  of  tax  delinquency  explained  with  maps. 

Without  attempting  to  list  every  item  which  was  presented 
to  this  first  meeting,  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  purpose  of 
this  presentation  was  to  give  the  people  assembled  there  a  brief 
but  fairly  complete  picture  of  the  County  land  conditions,  seen  as 
a  whole  rather  than  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  individual  farmer  or 
rancher.  Consequently,  all  the  important  factors  which  bore  upon 
the  land  use  problem  of  the  county  were  taken  up. 

Following  this  presentation,  the  meeting  was  opened  to 
the  discussion  of  problems  by  farmers.  A  host  of  questions  were 
raised,  only  some  of  which  could  be  discussed  in  the  time  available. 
Farmers  listed  thirteen  major  problems  which  whey  felt  needed  at- 
tention and  clarification.   These  were; 

1.  labor  policies  of  the  W.P.A. 

2.  soil  blowing,  including  resident  owned  land 

3.  water  conservation  and  development 
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4.  control  of  abandoned  land 

5.  control  over  absentee  owned  land 

6.  loan  policies 

7.  crop  insurance 

8.  coordination  of  Federal  and  State  agencies 

9.  organization  of  range  districts 

10.  expensive  community  services 

11.  distribution  of  medical  services 

12.  marketing  facilities 

13.  suitcase  farmers. 

While  it  was  impossible  to  cover  the  ground  indicated  by 
all  of  these  problems,  many  of  the  topics  were  discussed,  and  var- 
ious points  of  view  expressed.  As  a  result  of  the  discussion,  sev- 
eral questions  were  brought  into  focus  as  being  dominant  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  attending  the  meeting.  These  questions  were 
noted,  and  formed  the  basis  of  further  discussion  with  county 
people.  Without  attempting  to  cover  the  whole  list  which  would 
take  up  too  much  space,  the  following  can  be  quoted  as  indicating 
the  nature  of  the  group  as  a  whole: 

1.  What  effects  are  the  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours 
of  the  W.P.A.  program  having  on  the  farm  labor  sit- 
uation? 

2.  What  measures  may  the  owner-operator  employ,  which 
are  economically  sound,  to  prevent  soil  erosion? 
What  can  the  tenant  do  along  these  lines? 

3.  What  projects  for  water  conservation,  such  as  con- 
struction of  irrigation  dams,  stock  reservoirs,  and 
wells,  can  be  carried  out  by  private  operators? 

What  should  public  agencies  do  in  this  regard? 

4.  How  can  Baca  County  farm  operators  bring  the  740,000 
acres  of  abandoned  land  back  into  organized  manage- 
ment and  stable  productive  use? 

5.  What  are  the  relative  merits  of  the  following  methods 
for  an  operator  to  secure  a  unit  of  economically 
profitable  size? 

a.  Land  purchase  by  the  operator. 

b.  Land  purchase  by  the  government,  and  lease  to 
operator. 

c.  Lease  of  privately  owned  land  by  the  operator. 
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d.  Cooperative  grazing  association  lease,  and  al- 
lotment to  individual  operators. 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  several  persons  present  at  the 
first  county  planning  meeting,  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  series  of 
local  community  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  county  in  order  to 
secure  a  more  thorough  contact  with  the  land  operators.  Nine  of 
these  meetings  were  held.  At  each  of  them  a  more  representative 
cross-section  of  the  county  population  was  obtained.  Between  the 
time  of  the  first  county  meeting  and  the  subsequent  community  meet- 
ings, the  President's  Great  Plains  Committee  had  held  a  public  hear- 
ing at  Dalhart,  Texas,  and  a  group  of  farmers  from  Baca  County, 
Colorado,  attended  the  hearing,  and  formulated  a  set  of  resolutions 
concerning  the  need  for  land  use  reform  in  their  State.  At  the 
nine  community  meetings  in  Baca  County  following,  these  resolutions 
were  discussed  in  detail,  in  addition  to  general  debate  over  the 
questions  raised  at  the  first  county  planning  meeting. 

The  resolutions  prepared  for  the  Dalhart  hearings  were 
generally  endorsed  after  full  discussion  at  the  several  community 
meetings.  Because  these  resolutions  represent  the  first  concrete 
result  of  the  educational  work,  they  deserve  special  attention. 
They  form  a  program  of  land  adjustment  and  general  agricultural 
improvement  which  represents  the  combined  efforts  of  technical  ex- 
perts and  practical  farmers,  and  that  —  here  lies  their  importance 
—  has  the  intelligent  understanding  and  support  of  both  groups. 

Fifteen  recommendations  were  included  in  this  program 
formulated  by  the  Colorado  farmers  attending  the  hearings  at  Dal- 
hart, and  adopted  by  Baca  County  public  meetings.  Recognizing  the 
need  for  cooperation  among  all  farmers,  the  first  resolution  urged 
all  operators  to  join  in  the  programs  of  soil  and  water  conservation 
as  formulated  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  The  State  govern- 
ment was  urged  to  improve  its  method  of  handling  tax  delinquent 
lands,  and  to  establish  soil  conservation  districts  empowered  to 
enforce  soil  conservation  methods  on  all  operators.  1/  The  Federal 
government  was  requested  to  expand  its  land  purchase  activities, 
coordinate  its  varied  farm  lending  operations,  and  carry  out  various 
projects  of  particular  local  interest.  Improvement  of  landlord- 
tenant  relations  is  recommended.  One  resolution  calls  for  the  in- 
clusion of  land  use  and  conservation  in  the  curricula  of  local 
schools. 


1/  A  law  providing  for  the  establishment  of  soil  erosion  dis- 
tricts has  since  been  passed  by  the  Colorado  State  Legislature, 
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The  popular  interest  in  a  general  program  of  agricultural 
improvement  in  Baca  County  led  to  the  establishment  of  that  county 
as  the  testing  ground  for  coordination  of  agricultural  programs  by 
the  Colorado  State  Clearing  Committee.  This  action  is  another  rec- 
ognition of  the  important  influence  which  an  active  educational 
program  can  generate.  Public  opinion  in  Baca  County  is  now  being 
enabled  to  help  shape  the  development  of  the  State  program  for  the 
coordination  of  the  many  Federal  and  State  programs  which  are  neces- 
sary to  the  achievement  of  better  land  use. 

Having  gained  the  first  objective  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram, namely,  the  creation  of  an  intelligent  public  understanding 
of  the  conditions  prevailing,  the  second  step  was  to  produce  a  well 
formulated  program  of  action  to  bring  about  the  changes  recognized 
as  being  desirable.  This  phase  of  the  work  is  now  going  on.  The 
democratic  process  characteristic  of  the  earlier  work  is  being  main- 
tained by  the  establishment  of  a  county  committee  of  twelve  men 
representing  all  portions  of  the  county,  to  work  with  the  land  use 
planning  staff  and  other  public  agencies. 

The  first  step  has  been  to  zone  the  county  into  areas 
having  similar  land  types  and  similar  economic  conditions.  The  land 
use  planning  representatives  are  examining  each  area  with  the  county 
committee,  drawing  up  detailed  programs  of  adjustment.  When  the 
work  has  been  completed  for  the  county  as  a  whole,  the  program  will 
be  submitted  to  further  democratic  discussion  and  adoption  as  a 
county  project.  In  this  manner,  the  maximum  of  responsibility 
is  being  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  county  leaders  and  citi- 
zens. 

Public  opinion  in  a  given  locality  was  considered  espe- 
cially valuable  in  helping  to  determine  which  of  several  alternative 
methods  of  securing  land  use  adjustment  could  best  be  adopted  to 
meet  local  conditions.  The  general  attitude  of  the  public  is  apt  to 
be  characterized  by  the  question,  "We  know  that  something  is  wrong, 
but  what  can  be  done  about  it?"  The  answer  of  the  land  use  planning 
staff  is  not  to  bring  out  a  final  blueprint,  but  to  suggest  sev- 
eral ways  of  achieving  desired  ends,  involving  perhaps  either 
State  or  Federal  action,  and  to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of 
each  approach  with  those  who  are  closest  to  the  problem.  The  value 
of  this  type  of  consultation  has  been  great. 

In  a  brief  summary  of  the  educational  work  as  given  here, 
it  is  impossible  to  indicate  all  the  factors  of  importance  which 
entered  into  the  work.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  meetings,  as  well 
as  their  significance,  depended  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
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conducted.  An  outstanding  necessity  is  that  the  attitude  of, 
"We've  come  to  tell  you"  must  be  avoided.  The  friendly  viewpoint 
of  "We've  come  to  find  out  and  help"  is  the  one  which  has  brought 
results.  The  successful  maintenance  of  such  a  point  of  view  of 
course  depends  upon  the  sincere  belief  which  Mr.  James  C.  Foster  and 
others  in  the  land  use  planning  section  at  Amarillo  have  -  that  no 
land  use  planning  can  be  sound  and  workable  unless  it  stands  up 
under  the  full  criticism  of  practical  farmers  and  other  land  oper- 
ators. 

The  author  would  like  to  report  one  impressive  indication 
of  how  successful  the  educational  campaign  in  Region  XII  has  been. 
He  attended  the  hearings  of  the  President's  Great  Plains  Committee 
in  Dalhart  in  November  1936,  and  heard  farmer  after  farmer  get  up 
and  express  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  basic  land  use 
problems  of  the  area.  The  author  also  attended  one  of  the  State 
group  meetings  at  the  time  of  this  hearing,  at  which  farmers  dis- 
cussed and  adopted  a  set  of  resolutions  urging  changes  and  innova- 
tions in  public  policy  concerning  land  utilization.  The  character 
of  these  discussions  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  educational  work 
among  these  people  had  been  based  upon  a  fundamental  truth  —  that 
education,  particularly  democratic  education,  consists  not  of 
pouring  things  into  peoples'  heads,  but  of  developing  their  own 
constructive  thinking  abilities  to  the  point  where  they  can  make 
some  original  contribution  to  human  progress. 


John  Dreier  is  educational  adviser,  Land  Utilization 
Division,  Resettlement  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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A  DOOR  OF  OPPORTUNITY:  An  American  Adventure  in  Cooperation  with 
Sharecroppers.  Sherwood  Eddy.  Eddy  and  Page,  52  Vanderbilt 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  (Distributed  by  Associated  Press,  347 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  -  1937.) 

By  Marshall  Harris 

During  the  dark  days  following  the  war  between  the  States, 
the  South  began  to  revamp  its  economic  and  social  system.   Land- 
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owners  had  plenty  of  land,  some  credit,  equipment  and  supplies,  and 
little  or  no  labor.  The  recently  freed  slaves  and  poor  whites 
had  plenty  of  labor,  little  or  no  land,  no  credit,  equipment  and 
supplies,  and  no  money  with  which  to  buy  them.  The  sharecropping 
system  of  tenant  farming  was  the  natural  outgrowth  of  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

Under  this  system,  the  landlord  supplied  the  land  and 
furnished  the  sharecropper  with  a  mule,  a  plow,  several  hoes  (de- 
pending upon  the  size  of  his  family) ,  some  food  and  clothing,  and 
supervised  in  detail  the  operation  of  the  farm.  Cotton  was  the 
principal  cash  crop,  practically  to  the  exclusion  of  other  crops, 
and  the  proceeds  therefrom  were  divided  on  a  half-and-half  basis. 
The  landlord,  when  the  cotton  was  sold,  deducted  from  the  share- 
cropper's half  the  price  charged  for  food  and  supplies,  plus  inter- 
est at  a  rate  varying  from  six  to  thirty  percent.  An  abundant  sup- 
ply of  cheap  labor,  the  lack  of  educational  opportunity,  and  sheer 
inertia  have  perpetuated  this  system,  and  at  present  over  700,000 
farm  families,  representing  perhaps  over  3,250,000  persons,  obtain 
farms  on  year-to-year  leases  under  it. 

Economic  and  social  factors  have  operated  to  prevent 
these  families  from  rising  out  of  their  present  intolerable  status. 
The  basic  three  R's  —  reading,  'riting,  and  ' rithmetic,  —  are  not 
a  part  of  the  mental  equipment  of  these  people.  Three  other  R's, 
however,  have  taken  their  places  —  riding,  riding,  and  riding  — 
an  outgrowth  of  the  sharecropping  system,  under  which  the  landlord 
"rides"  the  (riding)  boss,  who  in  turn  "rides"  the  sharecropper,  and 
the  sharecropper  by  force  of  circumstances  "rides"  the  land.  The 
basic  food  supply  consists  of  the  popular  three  M's  —  meat,  meal, 
and  molasses.  The  natural  consequences  of  such  a  system  of  land 
tenure  and  its  natural  concomitant  of  inadequate  diet  are  three 
other  M's  —  malaria,  morbidity,  and  mortality.  Inadequate  educa- 
tion fundamentals,  lack  of  minimum  food  requirements  even  for  bare 
subsistence,  and  their  consequences  when  set  in  the  frame  of  the 
sharecropping  system  indeed  create  a  dreary  picture,  and  for  many 
of  these  people  it  is  not  at  all  overdrawn. 

The  Delta  Cooperative  Farm  at  Hillhouse,  Bolivar  County, 
Mississippi,  was  "established  in  an  attempt  to  create  a  new  order 
of  life  for  these  despairing  people."  The  farm  is  held  by  a  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  a  national  committee  is  being  organized  to  serve 
as  sponsor  and  adviser  for  the  cooperative  enterprise. 

Thirty  families,  both  whites  and  blacks,  were  settled  on 
this  2,000  acre  farm,  and  set  about  in  the  spring  of  1936  to  grow 
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crops  and  to  begin  the  development  of  several  livestock  enterprises. 
Two  hundred  acres  of  cotton,  some  corn,  alfalfa,  and  vegetables 
were  the  main  crops  for  the  first  year.  Using  their  own  labor, 
sawmill,  and  native  timber,  they  built  their  own  individual  houses 
with  appropriate  outbuildings  and  a  community  center. 

The  Delta  Cooperative  Farm  is  founded  upon  four  corner- 
stones or  foundation  principles: 

1.  efficiency  in  production  and  economy  in  finance 
through  the  cooperative  principle 

2.  participation  in  the  building  of  a  socialized  economy 
of  abundance 

3.  the  principle  of  inter-racial  justice 

4.  realistic  religion  as  a  social  dynamic. 

Dr.  Eddy  states  the  attitude  of  the  "farm"  with  respect 
to  lack  of  these  four  major  principles  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

"The  Delta  Farm  is  organized  as  a  producers'  and  consum- 
ers' cooperative  (the  latter  on  the  Rochdale  plan),  and  all  members 
belong  to  both  organizations.  By  large  scale  collective  produc- 
tion, mechanized  agriculture,  diversified  farming  and  industries, 
by  the  collective  production  of  garden  crops,  poultry,  meats  and 
dairy  products  for  cooperative  use,  we  seek  to  avoid  the  prevalent 
evils  of  the  system  of  cotton  tenancy  with  its  intolerable  burden 
of  debt. 

"The  Cooperative  is  organized  to  play  an  integral  part, 
together  with  other  economic  and  political  groups,  by  means  of  edu- 
cation, leadership  training,  and  the  heightening  of  the  morale  of 
organized  agricultural  labor  with  which  we  are  identified,  in  the 
struggle  for  a  socialized  economy.  We  uphold  the  right  of  collec- 
tive bargaining,  especially  as  applied  to  the  Southern  Tenant  Far- 
mers' Union, 

"We  aim  to  be  loyal  to  the  principle  of  inter-racial 
justice  in  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  the  white  and  Negro  races 
in  economic  activity  designed  to  bring  about  their  mutual  better- 
ment. Without  raising  the  question  of  'social  equality',  the 
teaching  of  which  is  specifically  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  Missis- 
sippi (Statute  No.  1103  of  1S30) ,  we  endeavor  to  develop  a  sense  of 
solidarity  and  to  bring  the  workers  of  both  races  to  a  realization 
of  the  necessity  of  facing  their  mutual  economic  problems  to- 
gether. 
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"As  basic  and  fundamental  to  the  above  three  principles, 
we  endeavor  to  exemplify  the  return  of  Christianity  to  its  prophetic 
mission  of  identification  with  the  dispossessed,  of  bearing  witness 
of  the  judgment  of  God  in  history  upon  the  injustices  of  the  exist- 
ing economic  and  political  order,  and  of  aiding  men  to  enter  into 
the  possibilities  of  a  more  abundant  life  with  which  God  has  endowed 
His  creation." 

To  an  interested  bystander,  and  as  a  visitor  to  the  farm, 
it  appears  that  the  success  or  failure  of  this  cooperative  endeavor 
depends  largely  upon  whether  the  land  is  of  good  enough  quality  and 
well  enough  drained  for  efficient  farming  operations,  and  upon  an 
effective  solution  of  the  following  problems: 

1.  Satisfactory  division  of  the  products  which  are 
produced  with  cooperative  labor.  (It  is  probable 
that  only  minor  difficulties  will  arise  with  refer- 
ence to  the  cooperative  purchase  phase  of  the 
endeavor. ) 

2.  Development  of  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  de- 
sire of  the  individual  to  own  land,  especially  when 
he  has  accumulated  a  small  amount  of  cash. 

3.  The  speedy  and  amicable  elimination  of  families  who 
will  not  cooperate  to  the  degree  required  for  suc- 
cessful operation, 

4.  Prevention  of  the  farm  from  becoming  only  a  haven 
of  refuge  for  a  number  of  destitute  sharecroppers 
too  large  to  be  sustained  adequately. 

5.  Accumulation  and  maintenance  of  sufficient  cash  and 
food  reserve  to  carry  the  members  during  years  of 
poor  production  and  low  prices. 

6.  Development  of  an  efficient  organization  of  produc- 
tion enterprises  and  a  balanced  system  of  farming. 

7.  Establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  good  relation- 
ship with  adjoining  farmers  and  with  the  larger 
community,  of  which  the  farm  is  a  component  part. 

8.  Development  of  a  financial  policy  which  will  pre- 
vent accumulated  capital  from  being  dissipated  for 
the  establishment  of  similar  cooperatives  elsewhere. 
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Dr.  Eddy's  short  monograph  is  interesting  in  content,  and 
is  well  written.  The  endeavor  under  way  at  Hillhouse  is  worthy  of 
constant  observation  by  those  interested  in  an  experiment  to  create 
a  new  order  of  life  for  Southern  sharecroppers. 


#  #  * 


Marshall  Harris  is  in  the  Tenancy  Subunit  of  the  Land  Use 
Planning  Section,  Land  Utilization  Division,  Resettlement  Adminis- 
tration, Washington,  D  =  C 

*  * 

DRAINAGE  BASIN  PROBLEMS  AND  POLICIES.  National  Resources  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C.  1937.  (For  sale  by  Government  Printing 
Office,  $1.50.) 

By  F.  R.  Kenney 

This  report  is  the  result  of  studies  undertaken  in  1936  by 
the  Water  Resources  Committee  of  the  National  Resources  Committee  at 
the  request  of  the  President, 

Information  was  obtained  in  the  field  from  secondary 
sources  by  a  staff  of  14  water  consultants  who  submitted,  for  in- 
dividual drainage  basins,  field  reports  which  were  standardized  and 
condensed  into  the  540-page  main  report.  This  report  is  divided 
into  two  sections:  the  first  presents  a  short  summary  for  each  of 
the  17  districts  into  which  the  United  States  was  divided,  and  the 
second  furnishes  more  detailed  data  on  the  127  drainage  basins  with- 
in these  districts.  Due  to  the  immensity  of  the  task,  and  to  the 
limitations  of  time  and  personnel,  the  studies  were  necessarily  of 
a  reconnaissance  nature,  and  consisted  largely  of  the  assembly  and 
analysis  of  available  data. 

The  objectives  of  the  report  are  stated  as  follows: 

1.  "To  determine  the  principal  water  problems  in  the 

various  drainage  areas  of  the  country. 

2.  To  outline  an  integrated  pattern  of  water  develop- 
ment and  control  designed  to  solve  those  problems; 
and 

3.  To  present  specific  construction  projects  and  in- 
vestigation projects  as  elements  of  the  integrated 
pattern  or  plan,  with  priorities  of  importance 
and  time." 
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Due  to  the  scarcity  of  basic  data  in  some  instances, 
and  to  lack  of  space  in  the  report,  much  desirable  detail  has  been 
omitted  in  the  presentation  of  the  water  problems. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  aspect  of  the  report  is  that 
it  represents  the  first  attempt  to  formulate  a  nation-wide  water 
utilization  plan  through  the  coordinated  efforts  of  national,  State, 
and  local  agencies.  As  stated  in  the  report,  the  plan  should  be 
considered  as  preliminary  rather  than  as  a  completed  and  unchange- 
able water  utilization  program  for  the  Nation, 

For  districts  and  for  individual  drainage  basins,  lists 
have  been  prepared  in  which  projects  are  classified  into  three 
groups  based  on  recommended  priority  of  action.  The  fact  is  recog- 
nized by  the  Committee,  however,  that  revision  of  many  of  these 
recommendations  may  become  necessary  in  the  light  of  future  in- 
vestigation and  analysis. 

The  report  is  attractively  presented.  One  of  its  fea- 
tures is  the  collection  of  drainage  basin  maps  covering  the  entire 
United  States.  Priority  for  many  investigational  studies  and  for 
obtaining  basic  hydrologic  data  is  recommended  to  furnish  a  more 
sound  basis  for  revision  of  some  phases  of  the  plan.  The  broader 
national  and  drainage  basin  viewpoint  injected  into  the  plan  by  the 
Committee  should  act  as  a  stimulus  to  settling  State  and  local 
controversies  in  both  inter-State  and  intra-State  basins, 

In  general,  engineering  feasibility  of  projects  appears 
to  receive  undue  stress  relative  to  the  consideration  of  economic, 
social,  and  agricultural  factors.  This  is  probably  due  to  deficien- 
cies in  available  information,  and  to  lack  of  time  in  which  to  as- 
semble the  needed  additional  data.  There  are  still  great  opportun- 
ities for  the  coordination  of  water  utilization  with  land  utiliza- 
tion information.  Recognition  of  this  principle  is  found  in  what 
seems  to  us  the  most  important  statement  contained  in  the  report, 
"Water  planning  and  land  planning  cannot  properly  be  separated". 

The  report  will  be  of  value  in  land  use  planning  by  fur- 
nishing a  general  picture  of  each  important  drainage  basin  of  the 
country.  It  should  encourage  planning  for  entire  drainage  basins 
in  contrast  with  the  local  approach.  However,  it  furnishes  very 
little  detailed  factual  data  to  apply  to  land  utilization  plans  for 
specific  areas.  More  of  this  type  of  material  undoubtedly  will  be 
included  in  subsequent  reports  on  specific  major  drainage  basins 
which  the  Committee  plans  to  issue.  The  second  objective  of  this 
report  may  logically  be  expected  to  be  attained  in  greater  degree  in 
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subsequent  reports  issued  after  there  has  been  opportunity  for 
better  coordination  of  land  use  and  water  use  planning.  The  report 
will  be  definitely  valuable  to  orient  land  use  planning,  but  in 
the  making  of  detailed  area  plans,  it  must  be  supplemented  by  ad- 
ditional data. 

*  *  * 

F.R.Kenney  is  in  charge  of  water  utilization,  Land  Use 
Planning  Section,  Land  Utilization  Division,  Resettlement  Adminis- 
tration, Washington,  D.C. 
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PUBLICATION  NOTES 


Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  Resettlement 
Administration  cannot  supply  copies  of  any 
of  the  publications  listed  below. 


"An  Approach  to  Area  Land  Use  Planning  -  with  Particular  Reference 
to  Technique  and  Procedure".  M.H.  Saunderson,  R.B.  Haight, 
E.M.  Peterson,  and  Rex  E.  Willard.  Land  Use  Planning  Pub- 
lication No.  16  -  March  1937.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Resettlement  Administration,  Land  Use  Planning  Sec- 
tion, Wash.,  D.C.) 

This  60-page  release  describes  the  steps  in  the  pro- 
cedure for  developing  a  sound  land  use  program  for  Fergus  County, 
Montana.  The  purpose  of  the  report  is  two-fold  —  to  indicate  the 
methods  used  in  developing  the  conclusions,  and  to  portray  the 
various  types  of  subject  matter  in  map  form  which  were  used  in 
developing  the  subject  for  this  county. 

Methods  of  bringing  about  better  land  utilization  in- 
volve consideration  of  a  number  of  action  programs  which  are  now 
in  operation,  each  of  which  is  intended  to  bring  about  desirable 
objectives  within  itself.  The  interrelationship  and  guidance  of 
these  programs  toward  coordinated  objectives  of  sound  land  use 
are  of  profound  importance.  Among  those  considered  in  the  Fergus 
County  analysis  were:  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration, 
various  farm  credit  agencies,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  State 
Grazing  Commission,  Resettlement  Administration  (sub-standard  farm 
land  acquisition),  State  and  county  (in  public  acquisition  of  tax- 
reverted  lands  and  local  adjustments  of  government  and  public 
finance),  rural  zoning,  etc. 

During  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  subject 
matter  of  this  report,  educational  work  leading  to  action  programs 
has  been  conducted  so  that  already  adjustments  in  land  use  are 
being  put  into  effect.  A  half  dozen  grazing  districts  have  been 
organized  in  Fergus  County,  and  adjustments  of  population  for 
their  use  are  now  under  way. 

Copies  of  this  cooperative  report  may  be  secured  from 
either  the  Land  Use  Planning  Section,  Resettlement  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.  or  from  the  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Exper- 
iment Station,  Bozeman,  Montana. 
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"Part-Time  Farming  in  Indiana".  F.  U.  Smith  and  0.  G.  Lloyd. 
Purdue  University  Bulletin  410.  April  1936.  (Lafayette, 
Indiana) . 

The  1,508  part-time  farms  surveyed  comprise  7.9  percent 
of  the  total  number  in  the  State,  and  2.6  percent  of  total  farm 
acreage  -  1  part-time  farm  for  each  2.5  square  miles  of  land  in 
farms.  Cash  income  averaged  $577  for  1933  -  10  percent  from  the 
sale  of  products  produced  on  farms,  84  percent  from  income  away 
from  the  farm. 


FARM  TENURE  IN  IOWA.   I.  "Tenancy  Problems  and  Their  Relation  to 
Agricultural  Conservation".  Rainer  Schickele  and  C. A.  Norman. 
Iowa  Bulletin  354.  January  1937.  (Ames,  Iowa). 
II.  "Facts  on  the  Farm  Tenure  Situation".  Iowa  Bulletin  356. 
February  1937.  (Ames,  Iowa) . 

Farm  tenancy  has  reached  a  high  point  in  Iowa;  half  of  all 
farms  are  tenant-operated,  ranging  from  32  percent  in  Dubuque 
County  to  67  percent  in  Osceola  County.  Present  leasing  practices 
tend  to  discourage  the  adoption  of  good  farming  and  soil  con- 
servation practices  on  rented  farms. 


"Graphic  Summary  of  Farm  Taxation".  Donald  Jackson.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Misc.  Pub.  262.  February  1937.  (Super- 
intendent of  Documents  -  5  cents.) 

By  means  of  a  series  of  charts,  it  is  shown  that  from 
1929  to  1934  farm  real  estate  taxes  declined  by  about  one-third, 
although  in  the  preceding  decade  they  had  been  on  a  relatively  high 
level.  Between  1913-20  they  rose  109  percent  and  continued  to  rise 
slowly  until  1929,  but  with  the  drastic  curtailment  in  farm  income 
after  1929,  taxes  could  not  be  paid,  and  delinquency  increased 
rapidly.  Many  farm  owners  have  lowered  their  living  standards 
in  order  to  keep  their  property,  but  now  find  a  huge  burden  of 
back  taxes  to  pay  from  current  income. 


"Areas  of  Intense  Drought  Distress  1930-36."  F.D.  Cronin  and  H.W. 
Beers.  Works  Progress  Administration,  Division  of  Social 
Research.  Series  V,  No.  1.  (Washington,  D.C.) 

This  bulletin  has  been  prepared  as  a  preliminary  effort 
to  delineate  areas  of  varying  degrees  of  drought  intensity,  and  to 
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examine  the  social  aspects  of  the  drought  problem.   Other  reports 
will  follow. 

Report  of  the  Monroe  County  (New  York)  Regional  Planning  Board. 
January  1,  1936  -  August  31,  1936,  and  the  Monroe  County  Di- 
vision of  Regional  Planning  September  1,  1936  -  December  31, 
1936.   (1400  South  Avenue,  Rochester,  New  York) 

In  September  1936,  conforming  to  the  provisions  of  the 
county  manager  law,  the  Monroe  County  Board  of  Supervisors  abolish- 
ed the  Monroe  County  Regional  Planning  Board,  and  established  in  its 
place  a  Division  of  Regional  Planning  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Works.  This  report  reviews  the  year's  work  of  the  Regional  Planning 
Division,  and  contains  seven  of  a  series  of  informal  talks  on  plan- 
ning given  during  the  year. 
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